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ABSTRACT 

This research explored the implications for a teacher 
in undertaking small-group work in the classroom. The two resources 
used were "The Practice of Group Work" by ^?illiam Schwartz and ''Group 
work in J?econdary Schools"^ and the "Training of Teachers in Its 
Methods" by Harrington Kaye and Irving Rogers. The first resource was 
concerned vith methodological principles for social work in general 
and group work in particular. The second resource contained an 
empirical account of the practical issues involved in the secondary 
classroom group experience. Both resources were used xn an 
investigation of the phases of group work^ specification of tl.e work^ 
self -selection of groups^ the teacher's role^ and the group 
experience in teaching English. Both resources agreed on the 
following conclusions: a) the teacher and/or worker must be sensitive 
to group ^eeds, b) the group must have a self-directed^ common goal, 
and c) the group must be self-selected. Contrasting views of these 
resources involved the role of feelings and responsibilities for the 
teacher and/or worker in the group experience. (BPE) 
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This p'lpf^r sets ;.)Ut to explore th*^ implications for a t^rarher oV 
his xiniertak j nf»: \o use ^»:roup w^rk in hiri :'lasr. r> )om. By a "^':roup" her<? 
i.s m»'ant, b»>twef'ri h anci 8 -tuientn, \h^i t(*acher not in('lud--J, an-l by "the 
p:rouj experience" ir, meant their experience in determining^, or^^ani z in;^ , 
and earryinf^ out work !.n thnr own eol 1 aborat i vc- initiative. This not unfajmil 
concept has yet to find -i firm Cootin;^ in praetiee in Canadian s-'C^ jn-iary 
ijehoolf^, and I am particularly concerned with th'» feajdbility of achieving; 
acceptance am^ .n.^ c'^^* iPdary sch ol t(»acher.i In Canada Tr^r the ctrlHinp; 
chan^yj in role that is callf»d tor, if this klnti ol' practice in to be(v:»me 
part of th^'ir professional repf rtolre. 

Th(^ two resoi.ircen I shall une have diffc^rent ori^'jins in field 
despite a r.trikin,^ unanimity of thou^^ht: the I'irst, by William I^ehwart?;, 
in from social w:)rk experi(»nce, and is an article from the book he edits 
with Serapio Zalba called ''^he Practice of Group Wirk . Entitled "On the 
Use of Groups in 3 cial Work Practice," it leads off the selection of 
readincrs with a formulation of methodolor^ical principles for social work 
in f^eneral, and r^roup work in particular, that translator: with peculiar 
force into educational tenas, beinr^ couched in lucid lanc:uar.e thouf^h 
theoretical in orientation. My other resource? comes from teacher 
education in England, a book entitled Group Work in .Secondary Schools , 
and the traininf^ of teachers in its methods by Barrin^^^ton Kaye and Irving 
Holers. It deserves to be widely known, for it is a comprehensive and also 
lucid empirical account of the practical issues not only of this sort of 
work in school but al>io, from the authors* experience, of a prof^ram of 
training student teachers at Hedland Collect in Bristol. 

The different purposes and different backgrounds of these two 
texts both give their unanimity greater weight and at the same time afford 
some purchase, by virtue of certain differences in emphasis, on the point 
of concern I have mentioned, namely, the feasibility of gaining 
sufficient acceptance for the change of role on the part of teachers. Changes 
of role by teachers involve changes in role expectation on the part of 
those who watch them closely - parents and administrators as well as 
children: and a change of role also involves a change of attitude for the 
teacher himself, which may constitute a challenge to the very personality 
structure that influenced his choice of career in the first place. Both 
texts are emphatic about the change in locus of authority in group work 
and its surprising effects on the teacher or social worker accustomed to 
exercising authority: where they differ somevrtiat is in defining the 
nature of the new role. The discreetly helpful questions and suggestions 
of the teacher to his groups, in Kay and Rogers' account^ are to be 
supplied chiefly from the realm familiar to the teacher of the knowledge 
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in a-Hlli^n, .-ir: r-:vV/' any M-nM-u - i 1 • \^nh r-r : n 'ho 

'ir«- -Tily Mppr": i 'it M: v/'^rk 'ii h'M; : '.n or, -t.: '. ' • -t -Ivm'.: ^ j i 
prlmuri'ly w i t,h kn 1 'f: i ::klil:', / >" 'tl rk r:: :nV:r.;.-r.- mh 

f'T.] In^-'^ -i'ri t,i )m: It in nnV -ir; if K'^y -.n i r.; Hi - ^ 'i^'k- .vi-ir^- 

t.h'* imp .rt rinc(.^ or c-Tu^t, i oa-il rrun ' t m* Mil -i.- i :r- -ii ii/nt-i' -i-ii : 1» 
result, r.f the rr^'up w rk irz-th-i; m r .'■hwirt • i.-'H'r r. ka wl- 

a-.'i /,ki!L-^ in 'h'^ wirk -J h't^i. Whi+ I ir, -i:: • ;>•. r M ^ i ! 1 y 
oonc^- rn - ^ with th^^ t..?-t.-n i p. - 1;' 1hit. tlv- .-in - ^ith . -i , in 

by u cf^rt/iin humrinity in ihr^ rultJral ,;limrt1.-, \r. * r'..:^.:'J t 'i.b 1 ^ t. .» 

N -rth Am-^rir-rt -^hfrpo ih.-^t klivi o;' b^ilmce r.-i-rn.'j m.^r^* ^ft 'ti in p-ril, 1 
woulH r»-'l mor- r>»^>'-ure about tb'it f ri^etitlal r-h'in-^o • b.' t'lkin- f^lnr*- 
if ther;o te)ctn ha^l h^^en unanimou:^ (>n ^h\r. print nlr.r,, r^.l i T K*iy:^ an i 
Ho,^er.^ had made it P'-^.;Gible Tor trach*r:; Flnri-ini -r^-i in ^onnda to 

mir.t.ako tho pri^^rlty th^^y .ihr/ild ^uvr>, in a b'^pt.in'^ <'i\;n) w rk p>'0'^'- iu-<\-. , 
to att<;niinf': to th., matters cf fr>-Unr an<l rmot ion mii Ih.x-.- .-'r^Mipc. 

Phases in f^roup work: **bunin , ^,-in" 

Let me pro.-eed tj follow in outline th^ crritioal ntepr, as both 
sourc see them, that a teacher mur,t follow if this kind of w rk is to 
b*^ succr?ssful. From ;ny observation of carr^nt practlr- In r.chools, 
incid-nial to the iutier, of a supervisor of practico-toarniri>- , and rr<^m 
my own exporienc^e in attomptin^r this kini of proeoss in classes of stulont 
te^^hers, it is my impre:;sion that many willia^ attomptr, by toachers to 
ere* into p^roup work como to p.rief because so l.ttle is known about the 
variety or intensity of the difficulties iiwol/^d, and oonseciuentl y about 
th(» TUise requlr^^ l and the proper focus cf ore's attention anfl (effort. 
It shouli be emphasised, therefore, that the fc^lowim^ is inde».d an outline 
of main issues only, undertaken with the objeC. of permitting me some 
commentary cn the special point of concern I have identified, and that it 
does not do justice to the much more thorough <\nd judicious account, of 
the difficulties that do arise, that Kaye and Rogers offer. 

What Schwartz calls the "tuning-in phase" for a social worker ^ 
"is devoted to makin(^ oneself receptive to veiled communications, making 
use of our knowledge about the issues that tend tu be of concern to any 
particular type of client." He "readies himself to receive cues that 

are minimal, subtle, devious, and hard to detect except by a very sensitive 
and discerninfT instrument." (p lU) This same concern is expressed by Kaye 
and Rogers in two ways: they have a short brt cor.ent chapter on the 
sociological and psychological force? that operate amon^ adolescents, that 
puts a reader onto the kind of sensitive and subtle plane on which a 
teacher should be working; and they emphasize elsewhere the kind of 
extra knowledge of his pupils that he will need at a most critical early 
stage in the undertaking. •Vrom his knowledge of the Individual 



riemberr, cM' his ;lan.^, of thoir hobbies and out-of-school activities, 
or Iht'ir (.•f)nv^ rr.at ionn b(/t,h in rind ( ut of th<? cl rij^sroom, t.h(» tj'ach(*r 
i^hf-'iil-l havf a frnru^rul Idfi r)f the kinrl f i* topic pr*>blom which is 
lik"^y tfj inv(jlv'' 1h-m." "Thir. initial liscur.f: iun i a hirhly iTitical 
tirr • fo^ th'» :*,ur'*('r>n 1* thn rr^Mif) work. In (V)nrluot, j nr it, th^' t^-ioher 
mvr>t if-arri whm *> all-^'W childron havf* th'^ir r>:iy, tV( n If thtnr 
r(mt r ibuti . )n ^pf^wtrc i rrc^ 1 ovant, , and wh(.*n t,n ruunmarizr anri tV^rmulatt? 
idear, which have b- .^n f»xprr.^srd only vafnirl y . " ( p JO) Thur; Xhn two 
::r>urccs cifVil oharactf r i.^ tical ly vi th thf^: funflam'^ntal arr^'orr-nt in t,he 
ir.GUo, thi' MT^o /''clinr: df»Hcatoly for "vi iltNi ffimmuni oaticmi^" that 

indicat.e importfuit i h.ac bon^^ath th*- surTace, i\v^ oMi- r af:V;tiow Uid^r in^ 
the th^'ory but reducing it, in practical t(»rmi3 to n-;. 1 i l, i but mor<- open 
mattf^rs that cM^rtainly call V(yr extra < ftort^ from t,rach(»r. 

The cf'ntract,3 or r>p<n' I fication cT the work 

wchwart /. rf*l ies heavily on the ctmcf^pt ot moetin^^ n^.^edfi , wtilch 
recurs fre(pi<»ntly in his discussirn and in his dt*f ini ti f>nr; . Jr, it unfair 
of m • to expect to jee the same r mcern for moetinp. the needs of children 
on the part of .schools, beycjnd .ome approximat iim tf) their traditional 
interpretations of those nefMis? It is interest! np, to sec* what^ happens 
when one translates nchwart/'s series of propositions, derived from his 
governinf^ definition of the proup, into equivalent tt.rms in education. 
The series will lead us on into the next critical phase of a worker's 
(or teacher's) action vin-a-vis his client ^roup^ as he sets thinr:s in 
train. To him a f^rnup must be "a collection of pecjple who need each other 
to work on certain common tasks, in an a^^ency (a school) that is hospitable 
to t^hose taiikj^." Vrotn this he derive;^ that "the (class) monibers ' ne^*d 
for <»ach other constitutes the basic rationale !*or their being together." 
Tasks are "a net of needs converted into work" (p. 7) Becaiise the t,asks 
of the school have been designated by socif?ty in its division of labour, 
and ar(> not the same as those deriving from the common needs of the 
group of students," the convergence I* the two csets of tasks - those of 
the (students) and those of the (school) - creates the terms of the 
contract," (p 8) and it is in the defining of this contract with his class 
that the next major challenge to the teacher lies. H(?re is whore that 
initial discussion takes place that Kaye and Rogers designate as so highly 
critical. What is the work to be done? The consent and understanding f>f 
all concerned, students and school, is required. 

Allowing for the fact that the role of a social worker is generally 
little understood and undefined, and that the members C)f his group will not 
take for granted, as children have done in schools (until they question it 
in adolescence) their purpose in being there, the tasks Schwartz defines 
for the worker in negotiating the contract are very similar to those Kaye 
and Roger des'-ribe in much greater detail > as "specification of the work", 
for the teacher. "Simply put, the worker's tasks in this phase are: 
(a) to maice a clear and uncomplicated (unjargoni/.ed) statement of why he 
thinl^s they are there, of their stake in coming together and the agency's 
stake in serving them: (b) to describe his own part In the proceedings as 



r<-'iclionc: to hir. fr rmulation an.i h w h Li f^rnui] -it. !i r. iu".r*T. wMli *h^*irs; 
and (d) t.o help th'-rr. ♦ vh'i^^vrr i- : t 1 .p * r-'h^-r a w rKinr 

d' t • rmirv* i , V y * ■ - . 
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nour^'en ^Vom whicn rr<nip >■ rk may riv^ d: • r i 1 abw:- , ♦h^* '-'K^her's 

intor^r^ts , thr- y)uri:.^' i'. t.^ rd s . It " r -t dd-l ^' r : h- .-u.-.' 

'.r t-Tv Tip work th'id. 11. '^^-iwr; ••nvircly !>r:Tu f-hn V' '\' r ! r : ■' :■ t-:: , ^h'U,'h 
it is iruc Miat many ::n^-^^'-'o.^nM 'ir'+lvlMp- 1*. . Whi- nr-^^-viry is 

that thf' pupils ar^^ •^'v-'r fr.'O r»Mn nv^ir inViatdV'- in rei'i'/inf^ 
thr- aim of Mi^- w^rk - th^it is th^ -sr-t^ntinl i nrr^'d 1 > r.* . " And Huy r:o on, 
"M'f^noh'^rs who wish U^^ k* ^-p r\oc>*\y to tdip'^ r.y 1 1 -^bu.;. nrp Mi-r-M' doride 
t.r sel^»c^ a particu^:ir topic for .-Toap work." 

If we Keep in iTiind the idew ..f a C 'lVrnct, it anp»--nrr: from Kaye J<aa4< 
Holers' approach that the dicf.' is pr^^lty well loaded in favour of tho 
teacher's end of these ne :ot i at i ^.ns , particular ly :t^; thr con iurt of the 
nerotiatlonc dependn n his skalls in int-^^rpret i rin and . nconra^^i np th^ 
pupils' point riew. Th^t the aulhorr: re^orni ^his is quite clear 
from the strenuous advic^' ^hey ropon t.( ri iy ^tv-^ iho\it. hMndlln:: tht- diseur.sion, 
and from ^ht- f^xperienc^s ^h'\v h'lvc* h-id with stu t.«nt tea'-hcrr. in pr^»par1n^^ 
the tonics - charact .?r i stical'' y students are inoliricrd to propar^* In far too 
r:rf-at detail "with th^ result that fhc aro't.s (d -hoic^^ and initiative 
open to t.he children become so limited as to ^rdanrer tht* value of the 
whole apprrach." (.p.ll?) Kay? and Rrrf^ers are n.> doubt wise in makinf^ 
entry into this method easy for avcrare toacdi^^r, cr^nfidont that the 
^^xperience will f^radually challenr.e an(^ involve him with these new departures. 
With such propensities as they themselves describe camon<^ people who all 
their lives have been accustomed, and who in all their L-ircums tances arj 
encouraged, to think of teaching as formal, teacher-directed class teaching, 
this practical leniency on the point ^-f the source of specification of the 
work could easily backfire. One has S'^en so many right-minded innovations 
in education brought to grief at the hands of people whose wron^^-miniedness 
has so often been thought less likely to survive than it actually was. Can 
the transition into what is, in fact, a radically different attitude 
towards the role of the learner be made without some radically (ilfl'erent 
demand being made of the teacher at the outset? 

Self -selection of groups 

Kaye and Rogers devote a great deal of care however to tutoring 
the reader in the practical conduct of these opening gambits concerning the 
specification of the work, distinguishing between the need of the teacher 
O , to prepare alternatives and make most of the running with pupils unaccustomed 



iT'^'i * n r)••^r^w i -iVh t:»«^w^'»'n thf * ■ .'iv^ :pcc^iirr!ty :' r full 

^(p. ♦^: V/. v- n ]n'>'>-:'] Uvr- /• r-\r ^ • * r:;: i ; fit ■ . I:- M;.' 

t r wh ^ -li t^l• 7 V ■ ' . ! : , ' r ' '-Mi V/ 1 • ' : -• ■ • • .• t V f v; 1 ^ M -'ij ; ; 
'•')n;>'n^ a:: ^ * ' ^ mt v:^y- i ! • 1 n ' 1 r ! * :',;•!:'-/•: -t ; . f • K.- 
rr^'UT'T i :* r ^ T' !, ' ! y / r.'-M -j-; 'r " ■ -t '. : * ' " ;' t- • ' •* • rn ri r'in*i . : r-., • • i • in 
rchcKlr:, Wilt r^'i: th typl'"il r ol f^'-i.*:: ' .* !. • ri/ " i * lii • ! • ii ," t!W: r 
h'lr: * mt i ' >:i': : . • '<r ":h^ rr i^.-T.h- * h ■ 1 '' >' '-'i/'li " if' * |- r 
r \ rmr'^r.v. ^^r: '.iir: p'iriV v.^ n t.h" - -tk:; ril'^ i h« .•• .:Ti-i'i-"' 'j^r. 
f'*rror!i !*'-i.r ' ;m rri' » : * :* 'i.-u 'i* ^-M'h* ]' r vn^ -t.-* 1 \' i ■ K'jV'-' 'irnl 

^<<' ^*"CZ ' li ) :^)-* ' 'HiMl'i* i ' I :\\' r'n'^'^ir ■'' r \ r t " ^' i- 'fi < ^'^ ••« . 1 

jifHjyj'*^ vhw '■;'L'"h ■ Ih' r *• rk ' '^i r**'iii. *• .'*^'ri ir.'i.M iri.-'; 

rn t.hir: 'rm\)]'^< !'»'"•:'!•. ■.!' Mi-y I- -i ! '"jr' ■ ^'i ' i y -t^' ; i'.-, ; r-^-: i ri ^ ' Kyw i 1.h 

al 1 f.h'' •: i t*:'i • * i f .* Mi-t ::t»'irr* *h f-yp- r • » T) • v : * --n-h in : m i - ] • 1 -i c i r:,"; 

wh'-rc' 1* t.hoy .-n'-ik, ra'^' r^»'' I't^nr • '^iril 'i. Mi- ' " ii::i"r. •»]■ IriKj^lr,.- t h i r^':: . 

"it. ::hnu* i ■■[•:■►■,•• l-i^ \ Vy !i- w ihril, tli^* - i " '•m':**"ii ' h- 'r^np:: 1 

;i i-rl t ' '"a I mn* t.^r. " ( ; 

Work: a iifrt?r»^nt. yc^ncfy*, 

V,o In the work The r.^:'Corhi vital lit'lVTrnre t.h^t Kayo and 

Hof^f^rs make muc^h rf i r> that (^f r:«*l t*-'iir<'."t.i.>n, "In 'h;' m'lia, hr^wovcr, t,h(' 
members of th^' rr(Mip ''ieoiLit.' upon t,h^' yilari V let idi in •arryln^^ oiif, t.lw 
work aiT-l t,hey arc th^Ti renpori:: ! I\^r yuit.tani^ tju* plan int > ^•t'l'cvt,. Thir, 
lt*ad:; to a further ehar-u^t'»r i r;t. ic^ t^f .^riip work: th'^ 'roup c .nn i lul o,; 
it:; ( vin orltic and .jucir^o of t,ho work in pcoyx^'r^r. fp.-V;") 'lli<*y r^-oo^^n i ju* 
clearly that this imp] io.s ft^r the teacher bot,h :i fhane in li i n rur.t<mary 
expectations: - or st-ar^dards of woi^k - and a quite dr-Lmttie ehan/v in roU'. 
L<*t us take there matt ere in turn. 

Honpeatetily throurhout the book they return t,o the same theme, that 
the proeess in r^roup work is more r> Ir:ni^i cant than thf* ond-r-roduct . "The 
principle by which the teaehcr should be ;';ui(iod, and oV whieli he may 
constantly have to remind himself, i.s that the quality, orif^inali +.y , and 
general attractiveness of ^ outcome of the work in far lesfi important 
than the extent to which it is a p^enulne refleetlon of the ehildron's own 
enterprin^ and effortV High standardr^ in the end-product "should bo 
achieved r ot throuf^h t,he teach(^r'r> , . . , . in.'^i s tenee upon th^m, but as a 
result of the children's own developinf^ critical standard;;." (p. 59) If 
we turn to Hchwartz, we find the s^ame thinf^ put with a characteristic 
difference. "The moving dynamic Ir the /troup orporience is work . Let me 
define the term "work" as I am usinrT it: a) each member is tryinf: to 
harness the others to his own sense of need; b) the interaction between 
members thus reflects both the centripetal force of the common tasks and 
the centrifug4# force of those tasks that are unique to each member: and 
c) there is a flow of affect amonf^ the members * ner^ative and positive in 
varying degrees - generated by their investment in each other, their 



rx^^U]) pro.*.-::; \r. tj. ^ 't pirr>f'-ri; iii-mtu'r:- m'..;^ w« rk .-vfryt hi i.r 'Yay 

f'r*!.; Ih^'Y mu.:t inv'i^t h'-irt;-, -mil irin-i:: 'n i h» 'mi th'-y t1''» 'i 

th*» help t^h'^y Tiii ir: :nr, y." (\).'^'' "hir i»Tn:ir:ii tv-r w«)rV. " i r> , 

in r-ic1., ihf* only (^n* ^ho vor>> i* (c r t^c-i^h' r mrtk» r - u< ^ IV. r ^'rt:iin 
],r»j'*' n^-'ivt-'i ^t.^ull.-, :U'f^r< V'* i i l.fM.T , op l-rir?;* i tvh-iv i^-nr:' , but, 
for work 1 Ir.c] V ; p. ! : ' 

"Work'^ in Knr l i r^h 

! h.'i-V" riven r ;/'hw:irl//r 7i'W.': b»""!u:-f' of t.>i.-ir unmi r laKab 1 e 

(•haH»^rif'»' iA> convcii^ i^'^nri! itim:: of w^^rk iri < - In Tit, ] , ,ri - ruvl ! i^' nr-'^ 
ripoln,-i.^e for put.linr it, t^hnt, way .jurt. hpi"iu. » .\-iiw!rt/, vi-i:-n't, rp- nkin^ to 
c\'iurat,ors when wrofr t.hr\-;(> vnr.ir. K.-iy-^ I I »'ii'l'irr:p much 

If Fi^.t, nil of wlKii^ h.' :VLyr.; hw-v-r, tli-^r .■ i r,..t ^ ■ -h-i ' ' • -n/^'^ 

hut t,r, j)er;:u:id^'. M If, u - 'l^'Ubl h(r"iU:-.^' my < nf'''rfi i.; ^ i VK Knr.li.'h in 
partieulnr fhat. i viiu- ^ho uiu -omprc^^mi r; i nr p"^■i♦^>n tint, '-t-rnl l.s \t>nK 
trinrj ut, i n,j'. f, •hw'triv/ i^or-inl w T*k ju r. i i/ion iii^o « iuc-i I i nriM ^t^rm:., for 
M. ir: poculi-irJy -ipi^roprl aVr t( - fh^' new .iir-.-M.t vr. l-:n^'lir.h . -u 'T i cul urn 

is t,akinr:. nincn' i,he romark-jbl r rt.mnut.h ^ .n :'''ron<"« ^f 

lOf/), al whirh !'or an ent i re Tnonf.h i^nmc fil'ty U'aJinr f*ir^ir<\>' in the 
ioa<-hin.": of Knrli-'^h O'^m the UnitAii f.tatcr. ann 1 h-. Mn:*."! Kinr'i ^. t>anr:l('c1 
with ^ach ot/ner*L^ l'a!tur(^n a) i prcjuJicon unt,i ! th>^y rcach^Ni /orn" far-nf^o- 
inK a/M^f^t^moni.; , lher>o rii rcv-t lon.^ hav(^ hcan rjway Trr^m ri r.ub.jt c-t- who.^U' 
content i:> Vilorat.uro, towir.is a r,ub,io('^ whono pr mt::<: i in 1 anr.uar.c an<i 
pt^rconal growth. J?tmer: Mofl*f>t.t ' r> influential w.-rk on h(> Knrli.'-h rurrM-ui«^, 
tttt, Tcac'hln/^ the Uni vomr of Dir.rourso, bcri nr> witli hi.^ i<icnt,i f iraf-ion 
of it a3 , not a content subject, but, a r,ymbol :'Vr.t(^m nub /pet.. ".:yinbo! ^ 
syntemn are not, primarily about th'>m:;ol vor; ; thry arr> nbtnit ot,h''r r^ub/toctn, 
'•(p. 6) *'The rnont natural ar>5iumption nbnut, t(virhinr; any r;/7nbol nyrtom 
should be t.hat t,hc ;-:tJid»:*nt •■mploy hi:: i<im<^ ur/inr: that, i<y:;l*^m in ^'vcry 
rcalist.ic wry t.hat, it can hv- usod, not iliat he analy/A' it rtutiy it, ar, an 
object.'* {p.'f^ AcrordinfTly, "What, a st,ud(>nt, -ibr'nt. lan^ua^'io nof^ir. In not 
external fa^Ln but m^^rc innir'iht, ribont, what, h» 'inn hi." r'- rn arc J inp; 
verbally and what thoy ou M be doin/"^ ... Thr tr-inh.'r':; art, is t<i oprn 
up Iho whole ranr^e of oxtt^rnal social operations that, will lead to internal, 
co^^nitivo ( perations. He dues this by f'c^ttinr ntufiontc to feed baek to 
each other." (p. 93) And af^ain, "1 am concerned hr-ro with how they talk...". 

It nc^t r.urprising that the aim of such an Kn^»:lish teacher as Moffett 
describes should ]are:e^y coincide with the aims of a rocinl worker. When 
Schwartz nays this about the worker's tasks, an Kn^^linh t,(Nacher is with him: 
"Not only must the worker be able to help p(»ople talk but he must help them 
to talk to each other; the talk must be purposeful, related to the 
contract that holds them together; it must have feelin?^ irj It, for without 
affect there is no investment; and it must be about real thinr^s, not a 
charade, or a false consensus, or a f^ame denir:ne(t to prc^duce the illusion 
of work without riskin/^ anything in the prcc'^ns." (p.l^'^) 

Work - the teacher's role 

Whereas Schwartz/ s prescription for the worker^s role is resonant 
with emphasis on his attention to feeling, Kaye and Hor;ers* very comprehensive 
advice on the teacher's role is preoccupied with askinn; questions, not 



poiiit inp; nu^ n.i .Jtz-tkL-.s , ■"(;mirir in with 'i;vi.*-- *'^'ti* \ Mi-y -trc^ ^'tMiuinrly 
'^tiL^P'^'i" rin^i miir)t ii ni nfT ^nn r-ooriin^' pmr.rt'r;.: , -ill ipp«'ir«'nt.ly ori»'ritt'(l 
towiflr. thr^ pr oblf»mn oi' the t/t.^k, r:iUv^r t.hrin t.{>w*:!rir» thor.o .m' thf 
pt»opl»' liinr, It.* Th''- r-motiorril romnii t,-f^-it. ot* th«' rhi] 'ir^^n i :: not 
jrx,f>y*"\j \y}t ry-ith^r Ic i^ prir-.ioui jrly .^ul * ivil P'i. Hi-- t.-irrK-r ir. 
W^irnc'l ar'unr:!, t.hr* rurp?' i o i n*: (•linruV-* ir. rol»' th';t will b»- forr-.-il ■.^]^ n 
him. "Fii'j iv.-/:t ino::t iirf'irult probi.m vi 1 ! 1"'- >r joiri- !i^)t h i ri,'^ I 

will h'lV^' to .';.('cur,t c^^. hini;v 1 T t 't p'~,r..\\yi I - • nn i t ] i 'K'lt,, 

other t.hirirr, h^^inr: c'Ti-ii, x}i(^ }ozr. ho in ^ ir^-'^*' '1 y '^^'cupi' 1 In 

(]c'ci\inr. wi til hir. pupilr. , Ihr- hotter hir, \.nnch\nr i.: roinr... v^fi'T) wr comf* 
to r;^^up wcrk, we find we havr- nudric'nly be-^om" r^^-duna z^it - or ::o it r.r^tmr, 
... We can even leavt- the clirr.room 'mi ri^turn v-n minuter. I'l+^r tnM 
nohociy seemc to have misrse'^i uc . I!' ve nr-' entir^'ly hoTi».r.t, with 

ourselves, we are ev^n j^^ulc^u:: of t.he i nvolv- .t'^i' t. wlibM^ ^^n r T^upil:; now 
have with their work, arul if wo arf.' }ni»r;n, v:' m^rr. ih"ir ( I'i J'-p^^n ience on 
oursolve.'^. It takes rc)me time ber:>r^' w nr" v rt-ib 1 in f^Mr new role...' 
^(p.Vi-V3) 

It is well said, and in more ways t,hMn on*^ pr«'S-ntri an attractive 
prospect, thouf'ih the authors are cat pa iris \r> p.)i!il, nt t.ht- mririy pre^iatory 
and process ual tasks t.hat the teacher ineurs whrn in* ^V'^- into f':roup work. 
Bat the relative impersonality of the role, chan^^ i thouP"h It ip in the one 
respect of the requirement that he dominate the classroom, remains other- 
wise familiar; his responsibility is still "that th(? momentum of' the work 
itself is never lost throuf-h any failure on his part to be ready with the 
requisite machinery for any fnven step". |p.5^0 Tht> idea that ha.': the 
task of "detect inf^ and chall en/':ln^ the tbi:tacler to work us tluso obstacles 
arise, of contributing ideas, facts, and values from his (>wn perspective 
when he thinks such data may be useful to the mt^mbers in derH inr with 
the problems under consideration, and lendin^^ is own vI;/iOii .uvl i^ro - 
ecting his own feelings about the stru/^r^les in wijich t.hey are enraf';ed 
Schwartz p. 16; my italics) is a somewhat different, messnre about 
rather different responsibilities; must it remain heard only in c^nother 
field? 

Conclusion 

Both resources I have use(i here afi^ree with each other, in their 
very different styles, or the same critical conditions that determine the 
success of group work. That they shoulr] do so is not so surprising, for 
there is by now a larf^e body of psychological and sociological exploration 
in theory and research behind small f^roup work. Their stock of 
knowledge in each case, however, was built up in practical experience in 
their sepeurate fields. They establish that the teachei' or worker must 
be highly sensitive and "tuned-in" to the interests and needs of the f;roup 
members: that there must be a successful neftotiatlon of a^^reement between 
the interests of the members and the ?.ims of the nr.^ncy^ or school, on the 
specification of work to be done, or the contract; that the f^roup must be 
self-selected, composed of pe pie who need each other to do the work; 
that the group must be self-directinfr in its carryinr^ out of the work; that 



cons*:* 4^^^^*'Uv the v^a-h*^^, )r wirVf.^r, inunt 'tt*"::*iV' to * hf- pre A-^er,s 
rather th^jr to *he • "nr^iuot. *jri;i n^.";*. -iLTrt 't rcio rhat :v rv^ r> *h»' 

r-mph^j: Ir ";ri th-- r 0 1 n-'r. i>. ^l.-lr r-, n^-' ; ' M:*- v ^ri: : ^Jc^ine , 

ani c -ns*"' I'ie'i* 1 y ;: •.'■.*::rf' *h^' r'-::v i.rW 1 : i t ; . n f ' ♦^■•i'l»^r or 

wrr>''r i*i I'-i".' 'h? v;. ' ' *i . 

c 'J r: * r-^rM ^ ;v>rM'':;r; ''r-r*- v;'^^:;i '. Irw- : * !:iy ^..illkrly 

ir Jin wri* "hi::' *^ h-? v <k^:v^, T r ! }:-'V«' '-n ■^■•v; ■ -ir^* 'ii 

r d'^rlnr -i ^-rapl exi \v o^' n -r.r v!orrr , i , A", r" ■> ■ ^ . * -y InT'^rm the reader 

rr-r:«^rvaM ons hivr br^.-n lar.'.:!, I ro'^V!".^^, ;v.;*tl7 .n mi v he 
cultural i i rf r^r^^nr'^r; hetveon tw ?^un^rh_.^^>, ;: i rt'^^p^-ri ■ *'i-it will rubtly 
an^'I prof'-'Unrily rjffec^ actinn.T, yet nr-..- Vury <i; ■ ei^^ t.-^ • -^M in the 
confinen a p'.n^r Ilk-'* t};i.i in any '^■^priM- , . i j >'i' ! irr.-'Ct that 
in tli<' P.ri^irh c^rtf^yA th"ir rtrnt'rry r-iy ri 'ht '.r >'V --t 1 • • . in u 

*.r'i]it\on of •"-mpi r ir 3 ':;m (>nti arrives at -i C'^n.if .■ii,: by :'."M,'. i d*' '^^n t.ry nir 
things '^nt , and can count on cbtaininf' prot^';^'." r'^ndy rc;.^ y;i i tion ot thone 
thinrrs that tiirn out to ^iecont to do. On 1b. ir, c^ nit irh'iit , vlJh Tr.^tny 
differences about valuo:;^ in our mixed i :ib-or'i t rme-" f e'll t,ur::; , It r:ePTn.s 
that corj^t-nsur> must be found before ri« w actions '?re -t in train • w^*' are 
less secure in our ,iuir7nen1 in nov^l :c\r. of robal io^i dnpn . T«'arhcrr» 
(and adminif^trators and pfirents"! munt .^e** to -th*-* ond what Ihey nre rcttlnp; 
into before they aect^p^, the meanr : otherwine they nriy /'ibvcrt the Tr.eann 
or reject them after ina i'^/r* ^e tr^'-il, Tt ir, the ir.inuro ^ f rroup ^ff< rV. 
to the same old endn of teacher -doninated inr.truotion that 1 f- ar, if the 
necesr:ary alterations In his self -im-^re , to a role tliat ha^5 a low profile 
find moreover makes specific demand.'^ ^n his humanity, are not made p^caln and 
acceptable to the teacher in the first plaee. 

On all the practical difficulties ff easin?: the free-wheeli np; group 
work process into the rather in'^'- xible and ^ramped accommodaticnc of the 
school system, one cann(^t but def^^ r to the advi'^e of Kaye and ROj-'^ers . In 
this they are extraordinarily useful. They make the v;ny clear, from 
the first step for both teacher and children fiway from the customary routines, 
to the later thrusts of the experienced ^'roup into a wide-ranf^i n,t freedom 
of action. This is the direction that En-^lLsh teachin*-^, especially must 
take. But there are many forcer, in crmflict in the .'ichool and the 
cp^mmunity as well as within his owri personality that, will hold the less 
assured teacher back to the early r.ta/'^es only, and in the circumstances 
the new tasks and demand:^ mirht well prove too much for him and the pupils. 
The best English teacher is one who known without beinp; told the Kind of 
things Schwartz is talVlnr about, and will be confident In providing that 
kind of emotional support, for he embodies it in his own stabilities. The 
less secure person, such as most of us are, is not far from that kind of 
confidence and can yet acquire it, particularly through seeking to support 
it in hia pupils, if only he can be helped to see in the midst of his 
struggles the positive elements of the role as others define and endorse it. 



T shall quote fr^m ^Ichwartz rre las^, i 1 luminntinr w?irnin^% 
about statinf^ ''your rpnlr/' for the stuucnt, which ho river, in p(\':itinp: 
what he call:j"tli'j irinciplf? (»f p.-iT'ill^ri proc^-r.r^':-^', by whirli I 'ut^-iri 
that the worker has hi.-: iay/f.: ?in i thc» rll-^nt K'»n lii:., Mi:it t.ho.^- procf.sr,t»s 
are interdcpcMdent but dirf- r -r:^, 'ind vh-'tt 'iny v lc> 1 t.ic n of Mii:- '3ivi.:io:i 
of labor reri<i"rG the work lynfur. 't i ' n-'J 'irui >inco\u.^ ' t ''r,oir ^ 

manipulative, centimontal , unA -I'-rMlly Trur t rnt In.- t'c^r b'»th [- ;r1 ir-G . . ? ' ^ ) 
S ^^rtO) Fc-'W phrar,''-r; cuiild morr :i7.t,ly .i^r.crib'^ whut. / ^ rr*^i;ur'nt-l y 

wron/'; in t.hf? tone of uur ncliooh:. 
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